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attention and energies of Parliament during the sessions
of 1833 and 1834, and the political history of the time
resolves itself into a duel between O'Connell and the
Administration. Peel, for the most part, stood aloof
from the contest He lent on occasion valuable aid to
the Government, as when in 1833 he warmly supported
Stanley, the Irish Secretary, against the attacks of
O'Connell and the Eadicals, and when in 1834 he
resisted O'Connell's motion for an inquiry into the Act
of Union in a speech against repeal which is still
remembered as one of his happiest and most eloquent
efforts. But as a shrewd and vigilant leader of opposition
Peel could not but perceive that the Irish difficulty
must in the end lead to the overthrow of the Whigs. His
patriotism forbade him to take a factious course or to
tamper with the principles of law and order for the sake
of a parliamentary advantage. But it did not and could
not forbid him to bide his time, to dissociate himself
from the blunders of the Government, and to make
himself the rallying-point of those forces of natural
conservatism which were evoked by the spectacle of a
distracted Administration and a party divided against
itself. For the rest, such was the pressure of Irish affairs,
that only two great measures of general policy were
carried by the Government of Lord Grey. Of these
the first was the Act for the Emancipation of Slaves
passed in 1833, and the second the Act for the Amend-
ment of the Poor Law, commonly called the New Poor
Law, which was passed in 1834. To both these measures
Peel gave his support. But he took no very active or
prominent part in their discussion.
The condition of Ireland had attracted little attention